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but the stoutest soul ; and criticism of him is not sound unless it proves, 
as perhaps it does, that there might have been the same persistent fighting 
of the Army of Northern Virginia without so great a slaughter of Northern 
soldiers. 

While the main interest of the book is Northern, the treatment of 
the South is extensive enough and considerate enough to satisfy any 
Southerner of reasonable disposition. A Southerner writing with 
the same spirit of accuracy would, indeed, make the best history 
of the war from the Confederate standpoint. He would say more 
about the internal condition of the Confederacy, and his accounts of 
battles would be written from the standpoint of those who wore the 
gray. Such a work is the most crying need now existing in the field 
of the history of the war ; and if it were written, it would probably 
sell widely enough to repay the cost of publishing. 

There is in this book a wholesome absence of eulogy. Lee is 
painted as he was — a strong and resourceful general, but without 
that glamour of chivalry which Southerners are accustomed to throw 
about him. He is, says the author, not to be classed as a Napoleon. 
This will not be a popular statement to repeat at Confederate re- 
unions, but it is the truth. It is, moreover, in keeping with the treat- 
ment of the Northern heroes; for there is enough mention of the 
shortcomings of Lincoln to save him from idealization ; and Grant, 
in both his public and his private capacity, is held up for inspection in 
the same spirit. It is fortunate that there is in the country an his- 
torical student like Mr. Rhodes. His succeeding volumes, espe- 
cially his treatment of Reconstruction times, will be awaited with 
interest. It is right for him to feel that the most interesting part of 
his work is before him. JoHN g Bassett> 

Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 

Thaddeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. (American States- 
men Series.) Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1899. — 369 pp. 

In the congressional history of the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
Thaddeus Stevens will always be the most dramatic figure. Although 
long past the prime of life, he was able to control Congress and to 
dictate much of its most important legislation. Even when he was 
unable at first to accomplish what he desired, he not infrequently 
had the satisfaction of seeing Congress gradually come to his stand- 
point, thus securing ultimate triumph. The biographer of Thaddeus 
Stevens is called upon to determine whether such facts prove that he 
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possessed statesmanship of a really high order. The impression 
created by reading Mr. McCall's book is that, in spite of a conscious 
effort at judicial criticism, the author mistakes a following in the 
wake of popular feeling for statesmanship. Although Stevens's sin- 
cerity, courage and honesty are unquestioned, his acumen in the 
treatment of affairs of state was not much greater than that of the 
people at large. To oppose a majority of Congress, when conscious 
that popular sentiment is behind one, is very different from educat- 
ing a hostile country to a true understanding of the conditions of a 
problem. 

In one sense of the word, Thaddeus Stevens was unquestionably 
a leader. As the most prominent member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as the chairman of its most important committees, 
he is easily entitled to the term. But if by leader we mean one 
who is first to recognize the most successful solutions of national 
problems and to bring the country to see their correctness, Stevens's 
claim cannot pass without question. In too many cases, as time has 
proved, Mr. Stevens failed correctly to analyze national problems. As 
a brilliant advocate, he could present one side of a question with great 
power, but his very brilliancy as a partisan incapacitated him from 
dealing properly with the most important questions of the period. 
Had his congressional career opened at a time when the national 
problems were of less stupendous magnitude, he would still have 
been an unsafe leader. As it was, whatever influence he possessed 
— and no other congressman had greater — was exercised along 
lines now admitted to be unsafe. 

It is difficult to compare the work of Thaddeus Stevens or his 
contemporaries with that of the congressional leaders of an earlier or 
a later period. The opportunities during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction for statesmanship of a really high order were greater than 
ever before, but the conditions were correspondingly harder. A 
man able properly to rise to the situation had to be one possessing 
originality of thought not limited by precedent and boldness not 
intimidated by popular disapproval. To determine whether our con- 
gressional leaders properly rose to the emergency, one would be 
compelled to know, more accurately than can ever be determined 
by speculation, the influence of Congress upon the people and of 
the people upon Congress. It is more than probable that, even if 
theoretically correct methods had been favored by Congress, attempts 
to apply them would have been frustrated by popular passion. The 
most severe criticism that can be made against Stevens is that he 
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saw no farther than the most violent of his party and countenanced 
and furthered sentiments which should have been firmly repressed. 

Although the greater portion of the volume is devoted to the 
period of the Civil War and Reconstruction, Mr. McCall has not 
clearly shown how far Mr. Stevens was responsible for legislation. It 
would be interesting to know to what extent he permitted his own 
ideas to be moulded or modified by public sentiment. If no infor- 
mation upon this subject could be obtained, a critical study of the 
editorial utterances of the time would afford a foundation for fairly 
successful speculation and would possibly furnish that key to his life 
and character which as yet seems to be missing. For Stevens, promi- 
nent as he was for so long a period, is yet an unknown character. 
If the chief purpose of the book had been to throw light upon 
Stevens's character, its value would have been increased by devoting 
more space to the first fifty years of his life ; for from the more obscure 
portions of a man's career often come hints which successfully inter- 
pret later apparent inconsistencies. 

The work gives evidence of careful study of portions of the life 
and times of Thaddeus Stevens ; but it is easy to see that the author's 
sources of information, outside of the Congressional Globe, were in- 
adequate. The book, however, taken as a whole, is excellent. No one 
can read it without feeling increased interest in the period under dis- 
cussion and in Thaddeus Stevens as one of the few great men whose 
public careers were confined to the lower House. The literary style 
is clear and forcible, and gives to the work a charm which makes it 
unusually interesting reading. Mr. McCall evidently has worked 
with the limitations of the series constantly before him and doubt- 
less would admit that his task was thereby made too great. A 
really sympathetic, interpretative life of Thaddeus Stevens is yet 
to be written. Charles E. Chadsey. 

Durango, Colo. 

Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes. Edited by 
his daughter, Sarah Forbes Hughes. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — 2 vols.: ix, 353, 264 pp. 

With a naturalness and simplicity befitting the subject, the present 
volumes unfold the life of a strong man, — a man of initiative and 
of action, whose highest eulogy is found in the recital of what he 
accomplished. Born in stirring times, February 23, 18 13, at Bor- 
deaux, in France, of American parents, he was soon afterwards 



